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(Continued from page 372.) 


he following report of the state and pro- 
ss of the school was written out and signed 
ly for presenting to the Agent at the con- 
ion of the term: 
J. Richards, U. 8. Indian Agent, 
espected Friend,—The school was opened 
. boarding school, 11th mo. 15th, with 
en names on the list, which has since in- 
sed to thirty-eight, the average attend- 
> for the first half of the term was sixteen 
a half, for the last half twenty-six and a 
, the greatest average any one week was 
ty-one and one-fourth. 
he ages of the scholars range from five 
es to twenty, they are mostly of the Cad- 
and Delaware tribes, with a few Creeks. 
rly all have shown aptness, ability and a 
mendable zeal in their studies. Two- 
ds of them now at the close of the school, 
ling fluently in books, using the Ist, 20d 
3rd Readers, the remainder on Charts. 
salve have made commendable progress in 
ing; their copy books being models of 
» and neatness. Several show considér- 
talent and interest in drawing and print- 
which have formed an important part of 
school exercises. Geography and the 
tiplication table have been used as con- 
_ exercises. In acquiring the former the 
lars have shown remarkable aptness, hav- 
now a general acquaintance with the 
9s of the world, North and South America, 


scholar, a good interpreter, through whom 
we have endeavored to impart some of the 
truths of Christianity, which have been lis- 
tened to with marked attention, and we be- 
lieve the seed falls upon good ground. Owing, 
however, to the practice. of dismissing the 
scholars on Sixth day evenings, we have been 
unable to organize any First-day exercises 
for their instruction, which we regret. 

The parents and guardians of children show 
commendable interest in the school, both by 
visiting it and taking measures to secure the 
regular return of their children; the chiefs 
and head men of the tribes generally, appear 
alive to the necessity of education, and have 
rendered valuable assistance by their occa- 


think it would be prudent to go among the 
Kiowas that winter, and proposed that I 
should go to one of the bands of the Coman- 
ches instead of the Kiowas, at the same time 
expressing a desire to see me at the agency. 
Notwithstanding this discouraging view, 
my mind was still secretly drawn to the Kio- 
was, and without knowing how the thing 
would work out, I felt best satisfied to make 
my way to the Kiowa and Comanche Agency, 
giving up in my mind to work awhile among 
the Comanches, if way did not immediately 
open for my going among the Kiowas. 
Accordingly on the first day of the 10th mo. 
A. D. 1872, I parted with my very dear wife 
and children, and started on my intended 


sional visits to the school, and addresses to|journey to the Kiowa Agency, via Lawrence 


the scholars. 

One marked feature in the school is the 
small attendance of girls as compared with 
that of the boys, the prevailing idea appears 
to be, the boys ought to be educated, while it 
matters little about the girls ; those, however, 
who have attended have manifested no lack 
of ability or aptness in learning, though evi- 
dently from the effect of home training, they 
are more inclined to stand in the background, 
not coming forward with that promptness 
which characterizes the boys. The health of 
the school has been pretty good in the main, 
though in the spring there were a few cases 
of ague, and one or two cases of pneumonia 
in the winter. One death has recently oc- 
curred among the scholars, and there are two 
cases of sickness at the present time. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Tuomas C. Barrny, Principal. 
A. J. Stanpina, Teacher. 


In accordance with an apprehension of 
duty, as explained in the preceding pages, I 
stopped at the Superintendent’s office, while 
on my way home, for the purpose of consult- 
ing with him and the Agent of the Executive 
Committee, respecting establishing myself in 
the Kiowa camps.«# The Kiowas were at that 
time a wild depredating tribe, who had hither- 
to resisted all attempts to bring them into 


the United States; also a knowledge of|friendly relations with the government or to 


more remarkable animals, and the races 
man inhabiting the different parts of the 
‘ld. Several show good abilities for mental 
‘k, readily counting by 2s, 3s, 43, 5s, and 
and have made some progress in written 
hmetic. Spelling pppcnre to be peculiarly 
cult, owing, no doubt, to their ignorance 
he formation of written language ; by far 
greatest progress being made by those 
> had acquired some knowledge of the 
slish language. ' 

‘he general ee: and moral behavior 
he scholars are much to their credit, there 
om happening anything to mar the per- 
harmony of the school. Until the latter 
t of the term, owing to lingual difficulties, 
‘as impossible to impart much religious in- 
iction; we have now in the school as a 


a knowledge of civilized life—were still con- 
tinuing to commit depredations upon the 
white settlements, stealing horses and mules, 
murdering men and women, and carrying 
their children into captivity. The Superin- 
tendent and General Agent, by whom the 
necessary arrangements would have to be 
made, approved of the concern, but could see 
no opening by which it could be accomplished 
at present, and I continued my journey toward 
home. 

The succeeding summer, they with parties 
from other tribes whom they could induce to 
join them, murdered not less than forty white 
persons, stole several hundred horses and 
mules, and took three white children captives, 
so that the agent in discouragement wrote to 
me that from present appearances he did not 


in Kansas, where I arrived about midnight of 
the 2nd of the month. Here I was detained 
until the afternoon of the 4th, on account of 
the absence of the Superintendent. I was 
much discouraged upon his return in finding 
no arrangements made for me, and that there 
would likely be none for some time to come, 
or at least until the return of the Indian dele- 
gation from Washington. I however felt best 
satisfied to proceed on my journey, and took 
the cars that evening for Wichita, Kansas, 
arriving there on the 5th, late in the evening. 
This being as far as 1 could go by the ears, 
and no mule or ox train being about to start, 
in the direction I was desirous of going, for 
some time, I joined a couple of young men 
who were going to cross the plains on horse- 
back, to the point where I was intending, 
they having ponies sufficient to carry me and 
a part of my luggage. Making arrangements 
for the transfer of my trunk by the first ox 
train, we started on our journey of 240 miles, 
about 11 o’clock on the 8th of 10th mo. 1872. 

10th mo. 8th.—Evening, put up at a ranche 
kept by a man from Pennsylvania, who 
though very genteel in his manners, and ap- 
pearing disposed to accommodate travellers 
to the best of his ability, retails liquors by the 
dram, permits card-playing, &. His ranche, 
like most others, is built of logs and roofed 
with dirt, on which is quite a growth of grass 
and weeds. Two large herds of Texas cattle 
are being pastured here, and are enclosed in 
a yard near the ranche at night. The Texan 
herders were drinking and playing cards until 
late in the night, and as one small room serves 
for kitchen, dining-room, sitting-room, bed- 
room, store, saloon, and corn crib, there was 
not much room between my bed on the floor, 
and the gambling table, where these degraded 
beings were keeping up their wild orgies, 
swearing, drinking, smoking, and shuffling 
their cards. I wished I had made my bed out 
of doors on the ground; however, knowing 
why I was there, | was favored to withdraw 
my mind from these unfavorable surround- 
ings, and feeling a degree of comfortable quiet, 
soon dropped to sleep. 

9th.—Tbis morning much of the time we 
witnessed a phenomenon of optical illusion, 
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much spoken of by travellers. About 10 
o’clock a short distance ahead of us appeared 
to be a lake, studded with beautiful islands, 
which were covered with trees, the shore of 
this imaginary lake was fringed with trees 
swaying back and forth in the breeze, which 
gradually disappeared at our approach, while 
others equally beautiful would be formed, to 
greet our vision farther on. These also dis- 
appearing as we drew near, continued an ever 
varying scenery of land and water, though 
not a drop of water was visible upon the 
parched surface of the plains. At one time, 
on our right, could be traced for a great dis- 
tance, a long winding river, fringed with tim- 
ber, the bank being plainly visible in that 
portion of its course which lay near us,, flow- 
ing onward in front of us and across. our 
course toward our left, where it seemed to 
discharge its waters into a boundless ocean ; 
the surface of which, near the shore, was 
studded with islands, covered with waving 
trees. Upon the shores of these, unceasing 
billows rolled and broke in white foaming 
surges, stretching away to the utmost extent 
of the vision. Atthe same time, farther round 
to our left, and apparently not over half a 
mile distant, appeared a beautiful grove, the 
tree-tops gracefully swaying in the breeze, 
but as we drew near, lake, river, ocean, is- 
lands and groves, like the panorama of a 
dream, gave place to the unchanging and 
monotonous landscape of the plains. 

12th.—Last night and the night before, the 
wolves and coyotes exercised their vocal at- 
tainments by discoursing the most diabolical 
music that human ears ever need listen to, 
no doubt to their own satisfaction, as they 
stopped of their own accord. It is certainly 
not very entertaining, while with weary, 
aching limbs, enveloped only in a blanket, 
stretched upon the bosom of mother earth in 
these dreary and solitary wastes, courting 
‘Tired nature’s sweet restorer,” to be thus 
serenaded throughout the long hours of night 
by these hungry and blood-thirsty animals, 
who are only prevented from bestowing closer 
marks of attention by their cowardly instincts. 
At this moment, while I am seated at the 
door of the ranche (where we have put up for 
the night) writing, a pack of fifteen or twenty 
grey wolves are hovering about in plain sight, 
waiting for the darkness of night to give them 
the desired opportunity of trying their mur- 
derous teeth upon some unfortunate straggler 
from a Texas drove. They often pursue such 
for many miles, tearing out pieces of living 
flesh with their steel like jaws, as they scour 
the plains in headlong flight, until the poor 
animal, worried out and exhausted by the loss 
of blood and muscle, as well as his own furious 
efforts to escape his merciless tormentors, 
yielding to the imperiousness of fate, falls 
heavily in their midst, and is torn limb from 
limb ere life is yet extinct, ’midst the horrid 
snarls and growls of his foes. 

There are besides the coyote, three varieties 
of wolves, that I have seen in this country : 
the black or brown wolf, the grey, and the 
white or mountain wolf. The latter, though 
larger than the others, is not nearly so numer- 
ous. The grey wolf may be said to be the 
wolf of the country, and is a fierce but coward- 
ly animal; I have frequently seen a dozen in 

~a pack, but have not known of their attacking 
man, though they are more bold when the 
ground has been some time covered with 
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coyote is more slim, more of a grey and less 
red color than his more northern namesake, 
and is very abundant. ee, 
(To be continued.) 
For “The Friend.” 
Mary Capper. 
{Continued from page 371.) 

In the last number a letter was alluded to 
as being addressed to Mary Capper-by her 
brother Jasper; it seems that it failed in pro- 
ducing the effect designed; the following is 
extracted from his reply ; it is inserted at this 
time to show how deep was his concern in re- 
gard to her spiritual welfare, as well as to 
bring before our view some truths of import- 
ance which it may be well to bear in mind, 
seeing we also must one day answer before 
the Great Judge, of the ‘‘deeds done in the 
body, whether they be good, or whether they 
be evil.” 

“London, 28th Sep. 1776. 

“Dear Sister, * * * If I remember 
right, I addressed myself to your heart before, 
but you have answered me in haste, and lam 
sensible never asked your poor heart one ques- 
tion about it; but in the strength of your own 
reason have confided, and I will endeavor to 
prove that you have trusted to a broken reed; 
therefore answer me a question; and if your 
heart does not give the negative, then ask 
yourself, if you do not deny your Redeemer, 
by making the Gospel of none effect. Did 
your heart assent to this assertion in your 
letter? viz., that you ‘look upon a sincere, 


humble and uniform adherence to the rules of|tion with her physician (a Dr. Knowl 


moral duties as the substance of our faith and 
doctrines.’ Surely not! for this excludes 
Christianity ; as it is possible to be a strict 
moralist without one grain of true religion ; 
for many of the heathen were so, and even 
Atheists may be so. ; 

Our blessed Saviour himself condemned 
the Scribes and Pharisees, who were strictly 
moral; they carried themselves uprightly as 
to their moral characters, and were looked 


upon by the world as the best of men: they|are who spend their time in searching a 


fasted twice in the week, and were not (as one 
said of them) extortioners, unjust, &c., and 
they gave tithes of all that they possessed ; 
yet what does the Lord, who knew their 
hearts, call them? Hypocrites, who prayed 
to God with their lips, but whose hearts were 
far from Him! 

How is it frequently with us? are not you 
and I like unto them? 

If we believe that we™ must one day give 
an account for every idle word;’ and that, 
‘whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever we 
do, we must do all for the glory of God,’ (which 
we must believe, or deny our professed faith,) 
can we watch too narrowly over ourselves ? 
or endeavor, too carefully, to avoid what may 
tend in the least to alienate our affections from 
the things which are above ? 

‘To enjoy is to obey.” Was our Saviour 
sent upon earth as a pattern for us? Did He 
enjoy the good things in this life in the man- 
ner you speak of? We are told to use the 
things of this life so as not to abuse them, but 
never to rejoice in them, that I remember. 
When the Apostles were beaten, and departed 
from the presence of the council rejoicing, 
was it enjoying the good things of this life? 
No! it was rejoicing in the Lord; and I be- 
lieve, that to enjoy his presence, we must 


obey his leadings. Read the first chapter of|rational idea; the other calm, serene 
snow, and they are pressed with hunger. The!John and tell me what you can make out of:pleasing: with a train of ideas, deligl 


; 
it without this belief. In the epistle d 
Corinthians, the ministers of God are spe | 
of, ‘as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing.’ Wj 
not these, think you, called by those wha 
not listen to them, a morose set of fellof} 
Yet, were they not enjoying and obeyi | 
Thus it is with almost all religious peophy 
My intention, was not to accuse nor tof} 
tate, but to warn you with a desire to end 
after these things. i 
In true brotherly love, being sensible of 
own errors, from a very sinful neglect, | 
Your true friend and affectionate broth 
JASPAR CAPPE 2. 
No remark is preserved respecting 
effect of this Jetter on Mary Capper’s mj 
but it appears to have induced her to ref 
very seriously upon her own condition, | 
to make some enquiry into the faith and pi 
tice of the Society to which her brother} 
become so much attached. She was at 
time in very delicate health, and her paré 
resolved (probably under the influence 
various motives) to place her in a family 
France, for a time. | 
On this account she was brought into & 
and trying circumstances ; a few extracts ff 
her journal at this time, will perhaps giv 
the reader a deeper appreciation of the sa 
fices which she had afterwards to make, 
order to obtain peace of mind, and enable 
to become the humble disciple of a eruci 
Lord. 
From an early entry in her journal’ 
writes of having had much serious conve 


saying, “that her heart felt interested in ey 
word that fell from the mouth of the wor 
doctor ;” also, adding: “I wish I could 
vail upon all my acquaintance to lay aside 
their trivial ways of killing time, by play 
at cards and such diversions, and in their 
to institute improving, rational conversati 
it would undoubtedly be better for society 
general: we should then enjoy ourselves 
reality. How far more praiseworthy tl 


and admiring the wonderful power and ge 
ness of the Almighty, than such as thin! 
little but the gratification of the senses; 
scarcely know or consider how or wherel 
this grand universe is supported, or whet 
governed by a Supreme, All-powerful Bein 

About this time she seemed to entert 
some ideas in regard to entering a conv 
but was turned aside from carrying out’ 
plan by the “worthy doctor” of whom 
speaks. : 

At one time she mentions having ace 
panied some friends to the opera, and af 
wards of her great disgust ; and in speak 
of the actress she says: “In the midst of 
chagrin, I could not help feeling emotion 
pity for the poor unhappy wretch, who, in 
serious moments, must call to mind 4 life sp 
in such a manner; how melancholy a re 
spect! I may truly say, my intended plea 
was turned into actual pain. I was ver; 
afterwards. ‘oe 

Oct. 24th, 1776. My brother Jasper ca 
upon me: he was not pleased at my last nig 
expedition; in truth I was vexed at my 
I could not help making a compariso 
tween the different feelings with which 
tired to rest last evening and the night be 
one all hurry and confusion, without 


‘and composed. The doctor was at home 
ae afternoon, and we had much serious 
rsation, in which my heart was inte- 
d, the doctor and his wife explained the 
it arising from silent meetings, which I 
onvinced must be very great; we are then 
from all external objects, and wait upon 
uord, in silent submission, which must 
tless be a far more acceptable sacrifice 
those forms of prayer that are repeated 
1e lips when the spirit is far from God. 
silent meditation is certainly an excellent 
aration for vocal prayer.” 

(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 

Four Years in Ashantee, 

mong the books on Africa recently issued 
. the press is one with the above title, 
ribing the adventures of two missionaries, 
wiss, IF’. A. Ramseyer, and a Silesian, J. 
ne, who had been stationed at Anum on 
‘Gold Coast, and were carried off as cap- 
3 by an incursion of Ashantees, and de- 
ed as prisoners for four years at Coomas- 
the capital of that country, until released 
he approach of the British army under 
net Wolseley. The narrative was written 
Ramseyer, and fully confirms the state- 
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of our house and property ; yet they did us no 
harm personally, and were even outwardly 
polite, acceding to our request to point their 
muskets away from us. In the company of 
this riotous crowd we at last approached the 
town. Its silence was broken now—the Ashan- 
tees had indeed taken possession. They fixed 
on us their glaring eyes as they vociferated 
in triumphant tones and noisy songs their 
own heroic deeds.. We sought in vain for 
their captain, though they assured us he was 
near. Alas! on the very spot where I had so 


of the flame, he gave one more look of silent 
intensity, as if he wished to say, ‘good bye,’ 
and all was over. Precious child, into whose 
brief span of life so much of suffering was 
crowded |” 

“When the people heard us praying they 
came to the door of the room, and looked 
earnestly and sadly at the corpse. After 
vainly seeking for some boards to make a 
coffin, I begyed our visitors to plait two 
baskets of palm branches, one to serve asa 
shell, the other as a cover, and here the pre- 


often stood proclaiming God’s message of|cious tiny form was laid, covered with his 
peace, all was havoe and confusion ; débris of|ragged clothing. Brother K. picked some 


all kinds was scattered about the streets. 
“We were driven forward under a blazing 
sun, passing burning houses, whose scorching 
heat increased our ‘sufferings terribly. For 
four hours the merciless march continued, and 
we were urged onward faster and faster, till, 
on our strong remonstrance of.such continued 
effort being required of a woman, they pro- 
mised us a sedan chair to carry us back to 
Anum in the evening. A few yams, and some 
milk for the little one was our food until we 
reached Pekyi, a town which was said to 
have surrendered to Ashantee uncondition- 
ally, yet one house alone remained entire 
among smouldering ruins. Our enquiries after 


its of other authors as to the bloody and|the captain were answered by the command 
asing character of the superstition which|to march on, ‘but only a very little further.’ 
vails among the Ashantees and other|/Some food was also offered, which we pocket- 


es. 

he unsettled condition of the country had 
med the missionaries, but after delibera- 
- on the case, they concluded to remain at 


ed, for fatigue and excitement deprived us of 
all appetite. A company of naked prisoners 
were just then led past us, bending under the 
burden of their chains. How we pitied them ; 


r post, trusting that in any contingency}yet the close surveillance under which we 


y would be respected as men of peace. 
ir capture is thus described. 

While engaged in the veranda, my wife 
srved the glitter of arms among the tall 
3s bordering the footpath which led to the 
n. A troop of warriors soon appeared, 
‘ting us civilly in their own language, but 
he same time pointing their guns. We 
anced, calmly enquiring from whence they 


were, and the exultant tones of the men con- 
tending together for the honor of having 
caught us, increased our fears that we were 
prisoners too, These, fears were soon sadly 
confirmed, for on looking up we caught sight 
of a long line of soldiers, heavily laden with 
our own household goods; so that we at once 
perceived the deception which had been prac- 
tised upon us, and realized our helpless con- 


e. ‘We are friends from Coomassie,’ said|dition.. The assurance of our gracious God 
7, and beckoned us to approach. They|that He would. never forsake us alone sus- 
< our offered hands, and when we assured |tained us in that momerit of agony!” 

n we were missionaries, having nothing} Their sufferings on the march with the 
lo with the war, but quietly remaining |army, from fatigue, exposure, insufficient food, 
nn all others had fled, they withdrew their|and being placed in irons at night, were very 
ed guns, adding that, ‘we were quite|severe. Yet they met with those who mani- 
t,’ and begging us to accompany them to|fested a feeling of compassion, by presents of 
r leader, who was close at hand and wished |food and kind words. Their infant son was 
ee us; meanwhile, they would guard ourjunable to endure the hardships to which he 
ion, which might otherwise suffer from|was exposed, and the want of suitable nourish- 
pilfering crew. ment. The result is thus described: 

Having really no choice, we, at their sug-| ‘Meanwhile, the little fellow’s weakness 
ion, arrayed ourselves in our best to do|increased, and the end was evidently at hand. 
chief honor, took a little refreshment, and|At times he lay quite still, but painful restless- 
ywed our guides. I pocketed a few pre-|ness succeeded. Kind people came constantly 


s, and my wife took two tins of milk, the 
y’s bottle, and a warm woollen rug—why, 
hardly knew, as we were told we should 
) come back—but alas, from that fatal 
nent we beheld our much-loved home no 
e. 
We formed a singular procession, headed 
» half-clad soldier, armed with gun, bowie 
e, and a long leathern whip under his 
; next myself, carrying our babe, then 


wife and Mr. K., three soldiers bringing|nocent babe by their cruelty ! 


he rear. We were soon met by hundreds 


to inquire for him and offer sympathy, while 
the queen [of Sokoree] brought eggs and tried 
to comfort us with the assurance that if we 
saw the king, the child would recover. When 
I begged some palm oil for a night light, tell- 
ing them he was dying, they still tried to con- 
sole us saying, ‘ No, no, he must not die; the 
king will not allowit.’ Oh! how hard it was 
to suppress the bitter feelings which would 
rise against those who had murdered this in- 
To our sur- 
prise he lived till morning, when his eyes 


ainted negroes, who, despite the efforts of |brightened ; he ate an egg with appetite, and 


leader to turn them back, rushed up the 


even began playing with the buttons on his 


shouting the name of Adu Bofo. It was|mother’s jacket, which he had long ceased 


‘to see that their aim was the spoliation 


to notice. This was only the last flickering 


flowers to put in his hands, and according to 
the custom of the country, a few mats and 
two yards of calico were sent by the princess, 
a ‘mark of sympathy which gratified and 
soothed us in our grief, At four o’clock we 
laid him in a peaceful grave, under beautiful 
banana trees, the usual burying-place for 
children, only two hundred paces from our 
house.” 

“ After an hour of quiet grief (during which 
Ageana [their caretaker] had been drinking 
with his friends, probably celebrating a kind 
of ‘wake’), we were summoned to meet the 
soldier who had gone to Coomassie for the 
cow, and had returned accompanied by an 
ambassador, wearing a large round gold plate 
on his breast. They were followed by two 
soldier boys bearing six ells of colored cloth, 
a third with a sugar loaf in a brass plate on 
his head, and a fourth with a stately ram. 
The king sent us greeting, and was grieved 
to hear of the illness of our child; a milch 
cow could not be found, but the cloth he said 
would form a bed, and the ram and sugar 
would be useful; he had also sent some gold 
dust, in value about nine dollars, of which 
Ageana took possession. He hoped we should 
be easy and have patience, for in a short time 
we were to appear before him, and be permit- 
ted to return to our own home. 

“We replied briefly that ‘the things had 
come too late.’ The ambassador then en- 
deavored to comfort us by assuring us of the 
friendship of the king, and his wish that we 
should be sorrowful no longer. His kind 
words found their way to our hearts, and the 
prospect of returning to our work and to our 
brethren, prevented our sleeping much that 
night.” 


(To be continued.) 


Selected. 


The Watch. 


In the course of our visiting families here, 
during our silent sitting in one of them, my 
mind was much taken up in thinking of a 
watch, and the several wheels and movements 
thereof, until I was grieved at such trifling 
thoughts, as I esteemed them; when suddenly 
there appeared something instructive therein, 
and I had a freedom to say, the several parts 
thereof seemed to represent the excellent 
faculties and gifts bestowed on man. Though 
the wheels, &c., of a watch were truly made 
and placed in their proper order, yet there 
must be a main-spring to give them motion ; 
so the gifts and faculties of men must have 
their main-spring and cause of motion to every 
good work, a zeal to the honor of the Lord 
their Creator, and a fervent, holy desire to 
answer the end of their creation ; and as there 
is a regulating spring to a watch, so also there 
should be the true knowledge of God and of 
themselves experienced in His light, to pre- 
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serve from going.too fast, knowing by His 
heavenly instruction that no wisdom, zeal, 
strength or ability, will enable to do the 
Lord’s work for His honor and the good of 
man, but that which God giveth. 

In order that a watch may answer the end 
intended by its maker, there is a visible face 
and hands to discover the inward motion, 
thereby showing time: so it is needful that 
man should be a co-worker with the spirit and 
gift of grace in his heart, that others behold- 
ing the light thereof, might be taught to 
glorify God, and in His light so to number 
their days and walk in His fear, as to die in 
His favor. 

As a zeal for the cause of truth and fear of 
falling short of duty may at times prompt 
man to rush on too fast, it is needful that’ be 
should wait in humble reverence to feel the 
love of God and the influence of that know- 
ledge and wisdom which is from above, and 
experienced by those who are spiritual, that 
the end of all their labor may be, in the spirit 
of meekness, to restore those who are over- 
taken inerror. In order that men may dwell 
in that which gives ability to labor with sue 
cess in the Church of Christ, it is needful that 
their minds should be enclosed in the bosom 
of Truth, in humble retirement, to be pre- 
served from the various tumults, cumbers, 
cares and temptations of the world, which 
would otherwise clog their minds and deprive 
them of their true spiritual sense and motion. 
So, in a watch, it is needful that all the in- 
ward parts, which are so curious, should be 
enclosed from damps, vapors and dust, other- 
wise it would be deprived of its motion and 
become useless for keeping time. 

My intent in this relation is to show the in- 
finite condescension of Him whose mercy is 
over all His works, to instruct the children 
of men, each as it were in his own tongue or 
language, suitable to his understanding; the 
man being by trade a watchmaker. Heseemed 
to be tenderly reached, and we parted in a 
degree of sweetness; it was the Lord’s doing 
and marvellous to me, praised be His holy 
name forever !—Jno. Churchman. 


Selected for “‘ The Friend.” 
Declensions—Revivals. 

Religious Societies have their times of de- 
clension, and their seasons of renewed refresh- 
ment and zeal. The declensions generally 
accompany outward ease and prosperity ; the 
revivals follow sufferings and trials. The re- 
ligious Society of Friends has, in its various 
branches, partaken of such changes. Amongst 
its members in the city of Philadelphia, before 


tained too mueh pre-eminence. 


THE FRIEND. 


Selected, 
THANKFUL HEARTS. 


Some murmur when their sky is clear, 
And wholly bright to view, 

If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue; 

And some with thankful love are filled 
If but one streak of light, 

One ray of God’s good mercy, gild 
The darkness of their night. 


In palaces are hearts that ask, 
In discontent and pride, 
Why life is such a dreary task, 
And all good things denied ; 
And hearts in poorest huts admire 
’ How Love has in their aid 
(Love that not ever seems to tire) 
Such rich provision made, 
RB. C. Trench. 


Selected. 
THIS DARK WORLD AND THAT BRIGHT 
LAND. 


Earth with all its sin and sadness, 
Pain and sickness, grief and care; 

Heaven, with its unspoken gladness, 
Light and love, and all that’s fair ; 

How the two contrasted stand— 

This dark world, and that bright land. 


Here the eye grows dim with weeping, 
Here the cheek is wan with woe, 

For the loved ones who are sleeping, 
For the hopes that are laid low; 

In the light of heaven’s ray, 

Tears of earth are wiped away. 


Here our toilsome way pursuing, 
Compass’d round with many ‘foes ; 
Pleasures are not worth the wooing, 
Thorns are found with every rose ; 
There—the sorrowful are blest ; 
There—the weary are at rest. 


Here a lonely watch we’re keeping 
On the battle-plain of life, 

Lest the foe should find us sleeping, 
And unfitted for the strife; 

There the war and conflict cease, 

Heaven’s atmosphere is peace. 


Here our painful cross we’re bearing, 
Where our Master leads the way 

Here the shame and grief we’re sharing, 
That for us upon Him lay: 

There we lay our burden down, 

Change the cross into the crown. 


Here the parting word is spoken, 
Where our hearts the closest cling, 
And upon the spirit broken, 
Like a knell its accents ring ; 
There, before the Saviour’s throne, 
Parting is a word unknown. 


a 


Lofty Habitations, 


The following passage occurs in the Life of|back to the vessel in the morning; but ad 
the war of the American revolution, luke-'John Coleridge Patterson, Bishop of thejor two later he and Mr. Atkin went on sho 
warmness abounded, the love of many had| Melanesian Islands, who was killed by the|together, and this time they did manage 
waxed cold, the spirit of the world had ob-| savage islanders a few years since. Here is/get up to the wonderful nest, which, wh 
In vain did|a passage showing how the naturalist’s love 


the faithful cry out against the manners, the} of the curious may co-exist in the same mind 
maxims, the principles of the world around ;| with the religious fervor of the missionary. 


those who had not submitted to the cross of|In the island of Bauro he found, during one of|fortable enough, but he would have been ey 


Christ, who held their religion by birthright,| his voyages, a small tribe of people who have 
who loved*the honors which man can give,| built houses for themselves on the tops of high 


were not prepared to support principles they | trees. 


To these they retreat at night as a 


never understood—to maintain peculiarities|protection from their enemies, and sleep in 


they inwardly despised. 
which those peculiarities and principles sprang 


The ground from|them. : 


“The Bishop, who had three Mahaga boys 


would have been clear to them, had they been|to bring back, was anxious to see these curious 
true Christians indeed, brought to understand nests, and, if possible, to pass the night in one 
more fully the voice of the Spirit, through|of them; so he went to the place—a swamp 


walking in obedience thereto. * * 


A time}surrounded by a strong wall, inside which 


came to test their principles.— Thomas Scat-| grew the trees on which the houses were 


tergood and his Times. 


built. The houses were six in number, they|the savages and taking great risks to mi 


t 


were on the highest trees in theneighborhe | 
\ 


and the ladders leading to them were plang 
on the strong wall before mentioned. 
boughs had been lopped away, until q 
near the tops of the trees ; and the ladder ti} 
led from the wall to one of the houses was} 
feet long; not quite upright, however. 

tree was growing at some little distance fr 

the bottom of the rock, and a plumb-line} 
down from the veranda of the house to | 
ground proved the distance to be 94 feet. | 


i 
} 


floor was made of bamboo matted, and m 
ured 23 feet by 11 feet, and the roof ands 
were of palm-leaf thatch. . 
“ The ladders were very curious; they 
sisted of a pole in the centre, to which cre 
pieces of wood about two ifeet long w 
lashed by vines, and, to steady these and hi 
on by, there were double shrouds of supp 
jacks. On one ladder fifty feet long thé 
were forty-two rings, at unequal distant 
apart. The Bishop and William Pasvorar 
who had gone on shore with him, saw mé 
women and children, running up and down t 
ladders, and walking about the bare brancl 
high up by the tree-houses, trusting entire 
to their feet, and not touching with th 
hands. | 
“The Bishop, whose shoes were wet ai 
slippery with landing, did not think it rig) 
to run the risk of an accident, but he let P@ 
vorang go up, knowing he was as much | 
home among the shrouds of the Southe} 
Cross as any sailor. Pasvorang eame dow 
saying, ‘I was so afraid my legs shoo 
Don’t you go! going aloft is nothing to it.” 
“ The people who lived in these hous 
could not understand what any one could } 
afraid of. They were anxious the Bish 
should come and visit them, and when he sa 
‘IT can’t go up there, I am neither a bird ni 
a bat, and I have no wings if I fall,’ th 
thought he must be joking. 
“While he was speaking he saw a wom 
with a load on her back walking up a ladd 
to a tree only a little lower than the one P 
vorang had tried, doing it as if it were f 
most natural thing in the world, and not 
tempting to catch hold with her hands. | 
“The Bishop spent the night in one of 
bamboo houses in the swamp at the foot: 
the trees, and heard the women singing hi 
up above him, as if they were in the clou¢ 
He had plenty of time to listen to them, f 
the great likelihood that there might | 
scorpions in the hut, the croaking of the fro 
and the screams of the cockatoos and parr¢ 
kept him awake. He was not sorry to g 


you had climbed up to it, proved a greal de 
more curious than pleasant! The Bisho 
night at the foot of the tree had been unco; 


more uncomfortable if he could have had 1 
wish, and slept up there.” a 
Patterson’s life was thus spent passil 
about from island to island, often in immi 
danger, but every where bent upon e 
of philanthropy andreligion. He made pe 
among warring tribes ; he endeavored to | 
courage any germ of civizilation which | 
might have planted or discovered. His cot 
age was only equal to his love; he took | 
life in his hand, always going unarmed amo 


essel in which he made his journeys 
island to island) knowing that there 
ommotion and violence upon the shore, 
| boat for the bishop. They found his 
empty and his body in the water. He 
een murdered in retaliation for cruelties 
1some whites had just practised upon 
sanders. It really seemed, from the con- 
of his body when found, that there had 
a party among the savages who had 
ito save him and who had dressed his 
honorably after his deaths 


+e 


> John Griffith. 
(Continued from page 370.) 

2 following, continued from J. Griffith, 
“Observations concerning the nature 
,ecessity of the new birth,” is especially 
aended to all unto whom these may come. 
3 expressive words in relation to regen- 
m—“that which can alone lay a sure 
ation for happiness, both in time and 
ity”—should lead not only every sin- 
d captive, but every quickened soul, with 
r candidate for heaven to the most heart- 
hing enquiry, What do I know of the 
of the cross or the way of life on the 
3 here laid down; or has there been ex- 
need by me that new birth unto right- 
1ess without which no one can see the 
lom of God! Is it not painfully evident 
the professors of Christianity of the 
rn day, for the most part perhaps, have 
1 a smoother and less self-denying path 
alk in than that through which Nico- 
is was directed unto the saving know- 
.of Him which is life eternal, and of that 
not of corruptible seed, but incorrupti- 
by the word of God which liveth and 
th forever? 

t whatever may be the superficial views 
some may entertain on this great sub- 
or how muchsoever others may turn 
‘from or ignore it, the truth must ever 
in fundamental :—“ Except a man be 


For “The Friend.” 


nderstand that he did not suspect them.|largely of myrrb and aloes for His burial, 
3 in this way that he met his death./can, in like manner, convict and restore all| foundation for happiness, both in time and 
ent alone on shore at the island of Na-|now through His Holy Spirit, and gather 
on the 20th of September, 1871, and did}unto the eternal fold of endless peace and 
turn. The crew of the Southern Crogs|joy. 
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Perhaps we are safe in saying, there is 
nothing that turns so many away from the 
narrow way of the cross unto regeneration 
and holiness of life, as the spirit of this world! 
That spirit which rules in the children of dis- 
obedience ; and which suggests the belief or 
possibility, of a way to the kingdom in which 
we Can serve two masters, and love the world, 
while at the same time professing to be the 
servants of Christ! But what a conscience- 
lulling and soul-destroying opiate is such a 
doctrine; and what @ bane is conformity to 
a world that lieth in wickedness, and that 
crucified the Lord of life and glory! How 
this conformity leads to resist the reproofs of 
instruction—the Saviour’s pléading voice! 
How oft induces to turn from compunctions 
which, if cordially yielded to and embraced, 
would secure Divine mercy and condescension 
to the soul! How it causes its votaries to 
become double-minded and unstable, so that 
they make no progress! How it makes them 
to be lean from day to day, because halting 
between two opinions; and to remain desti- 
tute of the life and power of godliness, which 
a death unto self and a life unto righteous- 
ness, through the washing of regeneration 
and the renewing of the Holy Ghost, ever 
gives to all those who turn from the confor- 
mity spoken of and submit to the discipline 
of the Saviour’s cross, and are engaged to 
maintain a habitual communion with Him 
aod the God of their lives through the Holy 
Spirit. 

By frequent lapses in the direction alluded 
to, and a conformity oft to the ledvening 
spirit of the world, our spiritual senses be- 
come so benumbed that a clear distinction of 
the shades between Truth and error grows 
very difficult. The Spirit of God becomes 
more and more grieved ; the heart little by 
little gets stupefied; while the exercise of 
prayer—the Christian’s vital breath—grows 
cold, formal, and ineffectual, according to 
what is written: “Ye ask and receive not, 
because ye ask amiss.” O! that all this might 


again, he cannot see the kingdom of|be averted by the yielding of ourselves unre- 


” But where there is a willingness 
ght, as J. Griffith represents, to submit 
e Saviour’s thoroughly cleansing baptism 
‘e and the Holy Ghost, whereby regene- 
n is begun, carried on, and, as patience 
its perfect work under the same, ulti- 
ly perfected, how does the Lord of life 
zlory, the omnipotent Captain of salva- 
the Eternal Friend of all those who live 
out their trust in Him, prepare the way 
lead in it all those who feeling the ma- 
of sin—the plague of their own hearts 
> disposed to capitulate only for life, and 
sk reconciliation with Him on any terms, 
ig in the depths of humiliation and con- 
n: “A Saviour or I die; a Redeemer or 
ish forever!” These shall not be disap- 
ed in the hope of eternal life, though 
may be the trials, parching the droughts, 
rough and long the way in which, from 


servedly to that baptism unto regeneration, 
which alone purifies the heart, which opens 
the blind eye and unstops the deaf ear; and 
we are enabled to see and to hear of the 
things which belong to our peace before they 
are hid from our eyes. It is this which John 
Griffith pleads for, in the following lively 
and stirring essay on this great subject as 
follows: 


“ Observations concerning the Nature and Ne- 
cessity of the New Birth. 


“The standing doctrine preached by our 
Lord Jesus Christ to Nicodemus, of the ne- 
cessity of being born again, John iii. 3-8, and 
what is delivered by John the Baptist con- 
cerning the baptism of Christ with the Holy 
Ghost and fire, being the same in substance, 
which is also set forth by the prophet Mala- 
chi, under the lively metaphors of a refiner’s 


yt to Canaan spiritually, they may be|fire, a purifier of silver, and fuller’s soap, with 


For He who awakened Nicodemus by 
message with power conveyed, and so 


many other passages of like import in holy 
writ, although of the utmost consequence to 


rmed him in the truth thereof, as to cause|be rightly understood, weightily considered, 
to speak well of his name (John vii. 50,{and deeply pondered by all, is by the gener- 
and also at His crucifixion to bring|ality much overlooked, and amazingly neg- 


lected. . That which alone can lay a sure 


eternity, is hardly thought of by many with 
desire, or even with any degree of serious- 
ness; unless it be to shun and evade the force 
of that power, which thereby would separate 
them from their beloved lusts and fleshly 
gratifications. In order to effect this, many 
and exceedingly absurd have been the conjec- 
tures and dreams of a great part of mankind ; 
but all to shun the cross; that corrupt self, 
with all its seeming rich treasure and adorn- 
ing, might be saved. This self, in many, has 
been more fond of a religious kind of orna- 
ment and treasure, than those of any other. 
sort ; towards whom the subtile transformer 
hath not been wanting plentifully to furnish 
all those minds who have a religious turn. 
Antichrist, as an eminent author observes, 
can bring forth in his church a likeness or 
imitation of every thing that is to be found 
in Sion. O then! how greatly it. behoves 
mankind to press after a certainty ; since 
nothing can possibly centre the soul in a 
more deplorable state, than a mistake of this 
kind. ‘ 

“But some are apt to doubt whether such 
a thing as an infallible evidence of our adop- 
tion is attainable here ; though so fully assert- 
ed in the Holy Scriptures. This is not to be 
wondered at, with respect to those who are 
in the natural unrenewed state; seeing the 
natural man, according to Paul’s doctrine, 
‘understandeth not the things of the Spirit 
of God, neither indeed can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned.’ But 
I am persuaded none, who have really expe- 
rienced the new birth, remain doubtful or 
scrupulous concerning this important truth. 
It seems to me altogether unreasonable to 
suppose Infinite Goodness, who knows the 
fallibility and great weakness of his creature 
man, should leave any, whose hearts are fully 
devoted to yield obedience to his will, ina 
state liable to mistake the same, or in any 
wise ignorant of his Divine approbation, upon 
a careful discharge of theirduty to him. This 
holy evidence in faithful souls is indeed the 
white stone, and in it a new name written, 
which none know save those who receive it; 
being an assurance that their names are writ- 
ten in heaven: from whence arises a joy, 
which is unspeakable and full of glory. 

“ A sense of the wrath of God against evil, 
doth often make deep impressions upon the 
minds of many; so that they in painful re- 
morse are ready to cry out for mercy and 
forgiveness of their sins. And seeing this 
sensibility upon the mind of man, that he has 
displeased his Creator, neither doth nor can 
proceed from any thing in man, but the pure 
witness of God placed there; so it is quite 
reasonable to conclude, that this Divine Wit- 
ness, upon our faithfully discharging the 
duty we owe to God, according to its dis- 
coveries, will impress our minds with a sweet 
sense of Divine approbation, agreeable to 
Rom. viii. 16: ‘ The Spirit itself beareth wit- 
ness with our spirit, that we are the children 
of God.’ With many other passages in holy 
writ of like import. 

‘When any are really disposed to be reli- 
gious, great care should be taken in their first 
setting out. Many have been marred upon the 
wheel, for want of patience to endure proper 
tempering; endeavoring to be formed into 
vessels, before they have passed through the 
necessary operation. This has been for want 
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of thoroughly knowing themselves. 
every thing that appertains to the creaturely 


For | 
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dom, our duty, our interest to seek diligently 
for ourselves that peace which overbalances 


will, and forwardness of desire to choose and|them all.—Richard Shackleton. 


act for itself, must die upon the eross ; there- 
fore there must be a remaining as without 
form and void, to endure all sorts of storms 
and tempests, until the effective Word saith, 
Let there be light! making by his own power 
a perfect separation between the light and 
darkness in the little world (viz. man), as he 
did in the great world. Until this is really 
experienced, man is notin a condition to be 
placed upon the wheel, to be formed into a 
vessel of honor. But there must be a time 
for drying, and enduring the furnace. 
“These wonderful operations, which I have, 
in an allegorical way, only just touched upon, 
must necessarily make very deep and lasting 
impressions upon all, who have been so happy 
as so far to experience the nature of that re- 
generation, without which none can see the 
kingdom of God. When any are come thus 
far, there will be no occasion to make use of 
dreams and uncertain conjectures in forming 
a judgment concerning their adoption. That 
Divine birth which is raised in them, natur- 
ally cries Abba Father! leaving them no room 
to doubt, when he is pleased to appear (which 
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The Settlement of Friends at Dunkirk, in France, 
(Continued from page 375.) 
At the close of the reading of the Address 


of Friends, Mirabeau, President of the Assem- 
bly rose and thus replied. 

“ Quakers who have fled from persecution 
and tyrants, cannot but address with confi- 
dence the legislators who have for the first 
time in France made the rights of mankind 
the basis of law; and France now reformed, 
France in the bosom of peace, which she will 
always consider-herself bound to revere and 
which she wishes to all other nations, may be- 
come another happy Pennsylvania. 

“As asystem of philanthropy we admire 
your principles, they remind us that the origin 
of every society was a family united by its 
manners, its- affections, and its wants, and 
doubtless those would be the most sublime in- 
stitutions which would renew the human 
race, and bring them back this primitive and 
virtuous original. 

“The examination of your principles no 


they are taught to wait in the patience for) of longer concerns us. We havedecidedon that 


their haying passed from death unto life; or 
being translated from under the power of 
darkness into the kingdom of the Lord Jesus 
Christ; which consisteth in righteousness, 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 


(To be continued) 


Selected. 
Letter by John Woolman. 

Beloved Friend,—My mind is often affected 
as I pass along, under a sense of the state of 
many poor people, who sit under that sort of 
ministry which requires much outward labor 
to support it; and the loving kindness of our 
heavenly Father, in opening a pure Gospel 
ministry in this nation, hath often raised 
thankfulness in my heart to Him. I often 
remember the conflicts of the faithful under 
persecution, and now look at the free exer: 
cise of the pure gift, uninterrupted by out- 
ward laws, as a trust committed to us, which 
requires our deepest gratitude and most care- 
ful attention. I feel a tender concern that 
the work of reformation, so prosperously car- 
ried on in this land (England) within a few 
ages past, may go forward and spread among 
the nations; and may not go backward, 
through dust gathering on our garments, 
who have been called to a work so great and 
so precious. 

* * * * T look at that precious gift be- 
stowed on thee, with awfulness before Him 
who gave it; and feel a care, that we may be 
so separated to the Gospel of Christ, that 
those things which proceed from the spirit of 
this world, may have no place amongst us, 

Thy friend, 
Joun Woouman. 


Good and gracious is that Being who is 
mixing our cup of life for us with bitter as 
well as sweets, in order that we may not be 
tempted by the agreeable part of it, to rest 
too much contented therein, but, tasting also 
of the unpleasant alloy, may be the less grieved 
to leave it, our affections be more weaned from 
it, and our spirits may have a keener relish 
for a state of perfection and unmixed happi- 
ness. Many certainly are the troubles of one 
sort or other which attend us. It is our wis- 


point. There is a kind of property no man 
would put into the common stock—the emo- 
tions of his soul, the freedom of his thoughts. 
In this sacred domain man is placed in a hierar- 
chy far above the social state. Asa citizen he 
must adopt a form of government, but as a 
thinking being, the universe is his country. 

“As principles of religion your doctrines will 
not be the subject of our deliberations. The 
relation of every man to the Supreme Being 
is independent of all political institutions. 
Between God and the heart of man what gov- 
ernment would dare to interfere? As civil 
maxims your claims must be submitted to the 
discussions of the legislative body. We will 
examine whether the forms you observe in or- 
der to ascertain births and marriages be suffi- 
cient to authenticate those descents which 
the division of property, independent of good 
manners, renders indispensable. 

“We will consider whether a declaration, 
subject to the penalties against false witness 
and perjury, be notin fact an oath. Worthy 
citizens, you have already taken that civil 
oath which every man deserving of freedom 
has thought a privilege rather than a duty. 
You have not taken God to witness, but you 
have appealed to your consciences, and is not 
a pure conscience a heaven without a cloud? 
Is not that part of a man a ray of dignity ? 

“ You also say that one of your religious 
tenets forbids you to take up arms, or to kill 
aman underany pretence whatever. It is cer- 
tainly a noble philosophical principle, which 
thus does a kind ot homage to humanity ; but 
consider well whether defence of yourselves 
and your equals be not also a religious duty. 
You would otherwise be overpowered by 
tyrants. Since we have procured liberty for 
you and for ourselves, why should you refuse 
to preserve it ? 

“ Had your brethren in Pennsylvania been 
less remote from the savages, would they have 
suffered their wives, their children, their par- 
ents, to be massacred, rather than resist ; and 
are not stupid tyrants and ferocious conquer- 
ors, savages? 

“The Assembly in its wisdom will consider 
all your requests, but whenever J meet a 


Quaker, I will say, ‘My brother, if thou } 
a right to be free, thou hast a right to - 
vent any one from making thee a slave. © 
thou lovest a fellow creature suffer no 
tyrant to destroy him. It would be kill 
hfm thyself. Thou desirest peace, but ¢ 
sider, weakness invites war. General reg 
ance would prove an universal peace.’* 
“The Assembly invites you to stay its 
ting.” ! 
The address presented by William Rot 
and the reply of Mirabeau, were directed 
the Assembly to be printed. 
William Rotch remarks in reference to 
presentation of the Address. ‘‘ The objee 
our petition was of little consequence 
pared with the opportunity we now ha 
somewhat spreading a knowledge of our pr 
ciples ;—above all, that of the inward ligh 
Spirit of God in every man as,a primary 
of faith and practice.” | 
“We met with a number of serious perst 
who were in a great measure convinced o 
rectitude of our faith, and they gathe 
about us at our hotel, one evening a 
another, one inviting others to come, u 
those social meetings in our apartments 
came exceedingly interesting. The con 
sation almost wholly turned on religious § 
jects, and they always appeared well satis 
with the hours thus spent. It was the 
turbulent time in Paris, and much more 
afterwards. Several of these valuable pers 
fell in the reign of terror, and others are 
yond my knowledge; bat the remembrai 
of those evenings, and the feeling of Diy 
influence that attended them, will, IL belie 
never pass away.” i 
The turbulent condition of public affair 
this time, manifested itself in violent outbre; 
in various parts of France. 4 
“In the course of 1792,” William Ro 
remarks, “fresh trials awaited us. <A gr 
insurrection took place in Dunkirk, fount 
on arumor of exportation of corn. Seve 
houses were attacked, their furniture destz 
ed, aud the families, among whom were { 
ticular friends of ours, but just escaped ¥ 
their lives. At last the military were cal 
out in aid of the civil authority, and fift 
of the rioters were killed, before [the riot 
were quelled. The head of one of those f 
ilies escaped in disguise, and his wife 
daughter were secretly conveyed to our h¢ 
at midnight, from whence, before daybr 
a Friend escorted them to the chateau of 
father, sixty miles distant. Martial law 
proclaimed, and whenever five men were § 
together in the street in the evenings or ni 
orders were given to fire upon them. It: 
indeed an awful time.” j 
On the 20th of 4th mo. 1792, war was 
clared by France against the house of Aus 
In the 8th month, 1792, influenced by at 
the king surrendered his supreme pows 
the National Assembly, which then assi 


- 
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* The fallacy of this assertion was remarkab 
emplified by the events which shortly afterwar 
curred in Europe; when alarmed by the sp re 
wild republican theories, the excesses of the po] 
and the progress of the revolution in France 
neighboring powers concerted plans of “gener 
sistance,” on the ground that the cause of Louis 
was that of all the monarchies of Europe. A 
(juncture, perceiving that a -combination was 
formed against her, France did not wait to be att 
but struck the first blow by declaring war agains 
tria, and thus entered upon that career of destr 
‘which finally involved nearly every country in E 
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nections of government. Bloody massa- 
ook place in Paris, and internal dissen- 
and foreign war threatened the whole 
m with ruin. In the latter part of this 
_ the inhabitants of Dunkirk were alarm- 
y the near approach of an army under 
Juke of Brunswick ; which ineffectually 
ged the town of Lisle, 48 miles distant. 
wever retired without effecting its object. 
1 illumination was ordered on account of 
‘ictories of the French over the Austrians. 
brought serious apprehensions upon 
nds, fearing lest their houses might be 
‘oyed by the mob, or personal violence be 
in case they should not participate in it. 
iam Rotch says: “A great trial now 
ted us, which I had anticipated with 
us apprehensions, that of an illumination 
he victories of the French over the Aus- 
is. The illumination was announced for 
orrow evening. Having very little time 
sider what could be done, Benjamin and 
If thought it best to go at once to the 
or and magistrates then assembled, to in- 
them we could not illuminate, and the 
2. ‘That as we could take no part in war, 
ould not join in rejoicing for victory.’ On 
ing the subject they were much alarmed 
ur safety, and asked what protection they 
1 afford us. We replied, ‘That is no part 
ur business, we only wish to put our re- 
on the right ground, and remove any 
ehensions that we are opposing the Goy- 
lent,’ 
‘Well,’ said the mayor, ‘keep to your 
siples. Your houses are your own, the 
ts are ours: and we shall pursue such 
ures as we think proper to preserve the 
eof the town.’ We retired, though not 
out some fear, that they would send an 
.d force. Should this be the case, and any 
st in endeavoring to protect us, I thought 
ould be insupportable. However they 
another course, and sent men to erect 
me before our house (and three other 
es occupied by those of our denomina- 
‘and hung a dozen lamps upon it. The 
or had also the great kindness to have a 
ar frame with lamps placed before his 
house ; and he once, and the magistrates 
ral times, walked before our house, to see 
all was quiet, for they were in great ap- 
ension. 
‘he evening being fine, and great numbers 
ing on the streets, they generally stopped 
quire, why this singular illumination ? 
7 were answered by a person placed there 
he mayor for the purpose. On his in- 
ing them that we were not opposed to 
rnment, but were Quakers, they went on 
» way. We had all withdrawn into a 
parlor, where we spent the evening, and 
passed this trying hour unmolested. 
\ circumstance occurred in the afternoon 
ious, which I believe in part contributed 
ir remaining quiet. Myson was passing 
observed a number of men conversing 
earnestly. One said, ‘If there are any 
ocrats who do not illuminate, they will 
estroyed.’ Benjamin then observed to 
that he hoped that would not be a cri- 
n to judge aristocrats by, as he could 
luminate ; and gave the reason. The 
who had been so earnest, then addressed 
thus: ‘Iam glad I know your reasons, 
[ will do all in my power to prevent your 
yinjured.’ Another of the company said, 
Rotch, that man can do more with those 


people you have most to fear, than any man 
in the town;’ and I have no doubt he used 
his influence with those very people. Thus 
we may frequently see a concurrence of cir- 
cumstances in our preservation, by many at- 
tributed to chance. I believe it is rather the 
watchful care of our Heavenly Father, unde- 
serving though we may be. 

“Another illumination took place soon after, 
when the same course was pursued: by the 
mayor. A young man was passing our house 
in the evening late, when many of the lamps 
were extinguished, and saw two men search- 
ing the ground. On enquiry what they were 
seeking, they said, ‘ Weare looking for some- 
thing to demolish these windows, they are 
aristocrats, and do not illuminate.’ He told 
them they must not molest usas we were no 
aristocrats, but Friends, whose religious prin- 
ciples forbade public rejoicings on any occa- 
sion, and he persuaded them away. Of this 
we were informed by the young man’s father 
in the morning. 

“The next illumination was on the occasion 
of the arrival of the commissioners from Paris 
tostir up the people to action. My son being 
absent, I persuaded Louis de Banque to go 
with me to the commissioners and as my in- 
terpreter, give my reasons for taking no part 
in it. Wefound them in one of the forts, and 
after Louis had communicated what I wished, 
the principal among them came to me, and 
taking me by the hand, desired we would do 
nothing contrary to our scruples.* After 
some friendly conversation and kindly expres- 
sions, he turned to a large body of people pre- 
sent, and thus addressed them: ‘ We are about 
establishing a government on the same prin- 
ciples that William Penn, the Quaker, estab- 
lished in Pennsylvania, and I find there area 
few Quakers in this town, whose~ principles 
do not admit of public rejoicings, I desire they 
may not be molested.’ 

“Phat same evening the commissioners as- 
sembled the town at the Town House, and 
addressed them on their public affairs, and in 
the course of it again took up our case, and as 
before desired we might not be molested, but 
protected. We afterwards found that several 
candles had been stuck upon some pillars on 
the outside of our house, though we did not 
know of it at the time. This must have been 


manner in which our reasons were made 
ksown, but we are placed in a perilous situa- 
tion. But as,I believe, it is all in wisdom, 
and will I hope tend to advantage in the best 
sense, I am reconciled to stay until the object 
of our coming as to business, is accomplished 
fully.” 


(To be concluded.) 


True Humility—Without humility, a con- 
trite heart and a prevailing prayer for pardon 
are impossible. Without humility, though 
we be scarlet with sin, we only ‘‘go about to 
establish our own righteousness, not submit- 
ting ourselves to the righteousness of God.” 
We try to forget our real selves, by dwelling 
on the good but mistaken opinions which 
others may have formed of us. . All is hollow 
beneath the surface of the character, but we 
hug the delusion that allissound. We shrink 
from that sight of God, and of ourselves, from 
that simple acknowledgment of fact, which,’ 
when we face it, must leave us in our shame, 
trembling indeed before the Infinite Purity, 
yet not without a hope and a remedy at the 
bar of Infinite Mercy. It is only when the 
proud heart is broken, that a man casts him- 
self at the feet of our crucified Saviour, to 
pray for the atoning stream of blood which 
may wash out his deep stains of guilt, and 
give him peace in giving him pardon. With- 
out humility, religious progress is impossible. 
Pride is the destruction of the principle of 
progress. 

Without humility, no soul that has turned 
to God, and is learning to serve Him, is for a 
moment safe. The whole life of the living 
soul is the work of Divine grace; and while 
pride claims merit for self, and therefore goes 
before fall, humility confesses day by day, 
* By the grace of God I am what I am.”— 
H, P. Liddon. 


THE FRIEND. 


SEVENTH MONTH 17, 1875. 


There is no doubt that a responsibility rests 
upon us for the right use of all the talents 
committed to us, and among these of the in- 
fluence which we are able to exert over others. 


done by mechanics in our employ ; several of|The advice of the apostle, that every man 


whom passed much of the evening in walking 
before our house to see if there was any ser- 
vice they could render, and telling those who 
inquired, that we were Quakers and not aris- 
tocrats.” In a letter to his son-in law, Wm. 
Rotch alludes to this occurrence: “Thus 
have we been once more mercifully preserved 
through another scene of danger, which at 
first was too much for my little fortitude to 
sustain ; but that that secret Power had vouch- 
safed» to, appear in,a wonderful manner for 
our deliverance, as at several other times 
since our arrival in this land, which is a cause 
of much thankfulness, and ought to reanimate 
us to hold on to the testimony which is com- 
mitted to our charge ; but these trials are se- 
vere, especially at this time of imminent 
danger, when life is so easily taken by a mis- 
informed populace. This last trial, however, 
will I think, render our situation less danger- 
ous than heretofore, on account of the public 


* This person was a member of the National Assem- 
bly, and recognized Wm. Rotch as the Friend who had 
presented the Address to that body. 


look not on his own things [exclusively] but 
also on the things of others, implies that we 
must in our actions consider the effect they 
may produce on those around us, and not 
selfishly regard our own comfort or ease or 
self-indulgence alone. This subject has lat- 
terly been brought to mind, with especial 
reference to the duty devolving upon the chil- 
dren and families of those who occupy con- 
spicuous stations in the church, such as min- 
isters, elders and overseers, to live such 
watchful and consistent lives, that the service 
of their parents may not be hindered by their 
evil example. The apostle Paul advises Timo- 
thy, that a bishop [overseer] must be one 
“that ruleth well his own house, having his 
children in subjection with all gravity ;” and 
that the deacons should be such as rule “ their 
children and their own houses well.” When 
persons in such responsible stations endeavor 
to perform the duties that may devolve upon 
them, in watching over and laboring for the 
good of those with whom they are connected, 
how greatly will their hands be weakened, 
and the foree of their admonitions be de- 
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stroyed, if offenders can retort upon them 
and say that their own children show no gaod 
fruits from their care! Surely a double re- 
sponsibility should be felt by the families of 
such, to help their concerned parents in the 
faithful discharge of their more public duties, 
by living such self-denying, innocent and 
godly lives, as may enforce to others the pre- 
cepts and advice of their parents. This is 
pleasantly illustrated in the following simple 
incident related by a Friend of Philadelphia 
in a letter to a country relative, more than 
twenty years ago. 

“Some years ago a Friend was placed in 
the situation of overseer in a meeting in this 
city. Sitting shortly after at work one even- 
ing, with one of her daughters at her side, 
who was about 14 years of age, the child ex- 
pressed her opinion of the great responsibility 
of the station, and her earnest desire that 
she herself might so live and walk as to bring 
“no shade upon her mother’s profession and 
station, The mother gazed for a moment in 
astonishment at her child, and then wept ; 
and in their respective measures of Christian 
attainment they mingled in feeling together, 
as each was bathed in tears. In that unity 
they continued to walk, until the elder was 
taken home in a ripe age, but in the midst of 
usefulness ; and the other is pressing forward 
for the mark of her high calling. The inci- 
dent, recalled by one of the parties after more 
than 40 years, I thought very touching.” 


“The Daily Remembrancer on Peace and 
War,” by John Hemmenway, is the title ofa 
small volume of 215 pages, issued by the 
“ Peace Association of Friends in America,” 
at New Vienna, Ohio. It consists of extracts 
from more than 230 authors, and is designed 
to promote the spread of the principles of 
peace. It may be procured by addressing 
Daniel Hill, at New Vienna, Ohio, and will 
be sent by mail on receipt of 75 cents. The 
object of the book is certainly a good one, but 
it has been cause of regret to us to observe 
that in a work bearing the imprint of an as- 
sociation of Friends, our testimony in regard 
to the use of the heathen names of the days 
and months has been entirely departed from. 
We believe that this inconsistency in the sup- 
port of our Christian testimonies has a ten- 
dency to weaken the influence which the 
book might otherwise exert. 


Many of our subscribers are aware that by 
a change in the Post-office laws, the postage 
on periodicals, which was formerly paid by 
the person who received the paper, must now 
be pre-paid by the publisher, when the papers 
are mailed. ‘T’o meet this expense, 10 cents 
per annum will be charged in future to those 
who receive their papers through the mail; 
and our subscribers will please forward that 
amount when renewing their subscriptions. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forrian.—A special dispatch to the Times from 
Calcutta says : Sir Douglas Forsyth was not instructed 
by the British government to demand the right of the 
passage of troops through Burmah. In his interview 
with the king he only intimated that a sufficient escort 
would be sent with any future expedition to Western 
China to protect it against violence. The king replied 
that Burmah would protect any expedition, and troops 
must not be sent. 

The British Commissioner to the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial Exhibition has presented an official report to 
his government. He says the arrangements for the con- 
venience of the exhibitors are such as to secure them 

_ unusual advantages, 


THE FRIEND. 


In the House of Commons, Disraeli made a state- 
ment in regard to the contemplated visit of the Prince 
of Wales to India. It is proposed that the prince shall 
start for India on the 17th of Tenth month next, and 
his visit will lastsix months. The Premier stated that 
the expenditure necessary to insure due pomp and dig- 
nity would be $710,000, for which sum a grant is re- 
quested.. Five members made speeches protesting 
against the grant, which was to be further debated on 
the 15th inst. 

In the House of Commons John Bright presented a 
petition signed by 60,000 members of the agricultural 
laborers’ unions and others, asking for an extension of 
household suffrage to counties and boroughs, and for a 
redistribution of seats in Parliament. Trevellyn moved 
the second reading of the household franchise or coun- 
ties bill. W. E. Forster supported the bill, and said 
the principle involved had already been decided upon 
its merits by all parties. The proposed measure was 
one of such pure justice that its eventual passage was 
inevitable. The House divided and the motion for a 
second reading of the bill was lost by a vote of 166 yeas 
to 268 nays. , 

The Radical clubs of London have decided to call a 
mass meeting of the people to protest against the Par- 
liament grant for the expenses of the Prince of Wales’ 
visit to India. 

On the evening of the 5th, a banquet was given by 
the Americans in London in honor of the anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence. This proceeding 
aroused the indignation of some zealous British patriots. 
The London Standard declared that none but Ameri- 
cans would venture upon such a display of bad taste 
and discourtesy as was shown in the celebration refer- 
red to, and none but the English would tolerate it. It 
was hardly decent for any loyal Englishman to partici- 
pate in the celebration of English disasters. The 
American insurrection was about the most unprovoked 
rebellion in history. The Standard asserts that most 
of the moral and intelligent portion of the American 
people would joyfully exchange their institutions for 
the order, honesty and loyalty of the empire from which 
a century ago they made their insane revolt. 

Moody and Sankey terminated their revival meet- 
ings in London on the 11th inst. The interest excited 
in them is said to have continued unabated to the last. 

Liverpool, 7th mo. 12th.—Middling uplands cotton, 
74d. ; Orleans, 7 7-16d. Red western spring wheat, 8s. 
5d. a 9s. per 100 Ibs.; red winter wheat, 9s. a Qs. 2d. ; 
California white, 9s, 2d. a 9s, 5d. 

The Madrid dispatches continue to report the suc- 
cessful operations of the government forces. Accord- 
ing to those dispatches, the Carlists are being by de- 
grees pushed back towards the Pyrenees. The Alfon- 
sists have relieved Vittoria, which was besieged by the 
Carlists. 

The London Times, in a review of Spanish affairs, 
does not take a hopeful view of the situation. The 
Times declares that all the bright hopes that Alfonso 
brought to Spain have vanished. His best generals are 
less active than under Serrano. The first attempt to 
strike decisive blows brought defeat instead of victory, 
nor has the king been more successful in Madrid. The 
Church remains in an attitude of sullen protest, de- 
manding an impossibility. The attempt to please it, 
by banishing the Liberal professors and coquetting with 
the old principles of religious persecution has failed to 
satisfy it and enraged the Liberals. The Ministers dare 
not allow the King to summon Parliament lest they 
should let loose a torrent of popular discontent. The 
press of -Madrid is muzzled to prevent it from being 
disloyal. The treasury is in such a state that the gov- 
ernment cannot pay the army or navy. 

Madrid advices of the 10th, report a battle in the 
province of Alava, in which the Carlists were defeated. 
Many of them were captured, including one hundred 
and seventy-one officers, rm 4 

The French Assembly has passed the publie powers 
bill to a third reading by a vote of 546 to 97. The re- 
sult is believed to be an indication that the majority 
are determined not to delay the hour of dissolution. 

A Paris dispatch of the 8th says: A meeting of the 
French Committee to promote the representation of 
France at the Philadelphia Exhibition was held yester- 
day, to examine the question of transportation. The 
Minister of Commerce presided. It was ascertained 
that the rate of freight from Paris to Philadelphia was 
two-thirds less than from Paris to Vienna, and one-half 
less than from Paris to London. 

The number of papa drowned at Toulouse by the 
inundation is found to be much smaller than wasat first 
supposed. Only 216 bodies had been found thus far. 

A dispatch from Rome says: The Opinione announces 
that the Ministerial Commission appointed to consider 
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white, $1.20 a $1.25. Corn, 68 a 70 cts. O; 


whether Italy shall participate in the Philade 
Centennial Exhibition has decided in the negati 
account of the considerable expense necessary. 
Washington government has been so informed. 
The Turkish students in Paris have been or¢ 
home, the Porte intending to employ the money hi 
to devoted to the instruction of these youths in | 
education at Constantinople, 
The insurrection in Herzegovina appears to have 
forcible resistance to the endeavor of the Turkish 
cials to collect arrears of taxes. It extends alon 
borders of Dalmatia for a considerable distance. L 
bands of fugitives, composed mainly of women 
children, have crossed the border into Dalmatia. 
first attack of the Turkish troops was repulsed bj 
insurgents, who have raised the Austrian flag in 
places. The people have become greatly excite 
the circulation of false reports that the Turks inte! 
to extirpate the Christians. 
Unitep StatEs.—Under the act of 7th mo. | 


payments, the Treasury Department has dispox 
about $10,000,000 of five per cent. bonds, and wit 
proceeds has purchased about nine millions in § 
for the purpose of retiring the fractional currency, 
The Bureau of Statistics gives the imports int 
United States for the eleven months ending 5th 
31st last, as $490,500,524. During the same perio 
domestic exports were $517,416,099, and the fos 
exports $12,741,501. 
For the three months ended 6th mo. 30th last, 4 
immigrants landed in New-York. For the correst 
ing months in 1874, the number of arrivals was 68 
showing a decrease this year of 23,389. ‘ 
The comparative population of four cities may 
ferred from the number of names in each of the 
directories. Chicago has 146,133; St. Louis 105, 
Cincinnati 106,977, and Boston 125,769. The ¢ 
tories do not include children, domestics and y 
others. ; 
The Railroad Gazette gives a list of 1124 railre 
cidents in the United States during the year endir 
mo, 31st, 1875. By these disasters 179 persons 
killed and 984 injured. ; 
There were 746 interments in New York city 
week, and 424 in Philadelphia, including 212 chi 
under two years. There were 92 deaths of chole: 
fantum, 33 coasumption, 21 conyuisions, 16 ma 
and 10 scarlet fever. 
The Markets, &c.—The following were the quot: 
on the 12th inst. New York.—American go d, 
U. 8. sixes, 1881, 1223; do. 1867, 1212; new fiy 
cents, 1173. Superfine flour, $4.55 a $4.85; State 
$5.20 a $5.60; finer brands, $6.00 a $8.00. 
Chicago spring wheat, $1.19; amber western, 
Oats, 65 a 71 cts. Rye, $1.08 a $1.10. Western: 
corn, 80 a 82 cts.; yellow, 84 a 844 cts.; white, | 
Philadelphia.—Middlings cotton, 15} a 16} cts. f 
lands and New Orleans. Superfine flour, $4 a 
extras, $4.50 a $4.75; family flour, $5.00 a $5.50 
brands, $6 a $7.50. White wheat, $1.88 a 
amber, $1.32 a $1.35; red, $1.28 a $1.31. Rye, ! 
Oats, 63 a 66 cts. Lard, 133.414 cts. Clove 
12} cts. Timothy, $3 per bushel. Beef cattle 
in demand and prices higher. About 2300 sold 
a 8} cts. per lb. gross for extra and choice, 6} 
cts. for fair to good, and common from 6 ets, 
to 3} cts. Sheep sold at 4} a 6 cts. per Ib. gro 
hogs at $10 a $11.25 per 100 lb. net. Balti 
Flour from $4.25 to $8.25, the latter the f 
extra family. No. 1 western amber wheat, 
No. 1 red, $1.83; Maryland red, $1.20 a $1.2 
spring wheat, $1.25. Yellow corn, 86 cts. Of 
No. 1 spring wheat, $1.09; No. 2 do., $1.07} 
do., $1,024. Mixed corn, 70 a 71 cts.; No. % 
cts. Oats, 5l cts. Rye, $1,02. No. 2 sprin 
$1.05. OincinnatiimRed wheat, $1.22 a $1.2 


60 cts. 


ERRATUM. » 

In the editorial notice of Canada Yearly 
published in the last number, pase 376, 30th 
top, the word “ friends” should be “funds.” — 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INS 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Phil 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H 
ington, M. D - Sa 
Applications for the Admission of Pati 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of th 
Managers, : 


ce 
i< 
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